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chromic acid, but this disappears on exposure to ammonia
vapour, and the original colour of the eosine (or a rather yellower
shade) returns. As already pointed out by Weingartner, great
care must be taken that one is not led astray by secondary
colours formed by oxidation .of the.diamines and amidophenols
obtained by reduction of azo-colours."
A large number of dyes sold under special names, or supplied
to produce particular tints, are merely mixtures of two or more
well-known colours. Browns, for instance, frequently consist of
Bismarck or some other common brown shaded by the addition
of small quantities of benzaldehyde green or methyl violet. Such
mixtures are often useful, though they not unfrequently dye un-
evenly from the different affinity of their constituent colours for
the leather, and skilful dyers will usually prefer to mix for
themselves. They are not easy to separate chemically, but may
frequently be detected by sprinkling or blowing the powder very
sparingly on a piece of wet filter paper, when the separate grains
will give specks of different colour. In place of wet paper, the
surface of water in a beaker may be sprinkled, and the threads
of coloured solution watched from below. In some cases, where
the mixed colours are too similar in appearance to be detected
in this way, they are revealed by sprinkling in a shallow basin
on concentrated sulphuric acid, in which many dyes dissolve
with very different colours to those of their solutions in water
(Spiller, Allen).
Another method, which is applicable to solutions of mixed
dyes, is to place a drop on a sheet of filter paper, when, in case
of mixtures, concentric circles of different colour will frequently
be formed, because of the different diffusibility of the colours.
Solid dyes are generally best dissolved in a small quantity of
alcohol, and the solution diluted with its own volume of water.
Goppelsroeder* suspends strips of Swedish filter paper with
their lower ends dipping in small beakers containing the dye-
liquors, and thus allows a more prolonged and complete diffusion.
It must be remembered that in many cases the dyes, as manu-
factured, are not pure chemical products, but contain small pro-
portions of other colouring matters produced at the same time
by secondary reactions. Thus magenta often contains traces of
phosphines.
* Journ. Soc. Dyers, etc., iv. p. 5.